FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

for the guests of the Government. On the s8th May, Stanley
Baldwin resigned the Premiership and Neville Chamberlain took
his place for what was to prove one of the most difficult periods
in the history of the Empire.

During the summer term, the I.D.C. programme included a '
week's visit to France and Belgium for a tour of the battlefields.
Officers who had taken part in the various battles described the
action from some vantage point on the spot. These trips, done in
a comfortable motor-coach, were very popular and gave us all a
useful break in the middle of a strenuous term. I felt rather like
a schoolmaster taking Ms boys out for a holiday, but on both
occasions I enjoyed it as much as they did. Both in 1937 and 1938,
in our passage through northern France, I was struck by the
apparent slump in the industrial towns. Most of the factory
chimneys had no smoke coming from them, and one could see
batches of depressed-looking men loafing about with nothing to do.
To the casual observer France did not look very healthy just then,
except for the farms, which still appeared as prosperous as ever.

In the autumn of 1937 Field-Marshal von Blomberg sent me
an invitation to see the German combined manoeuvres, which
were to take place in Mecklenburg towards the end of September.
On the ssnd September I left Hendon in a Bombay troop-carrier
and arrived at Wamemunde the same afternoon. Our party con-
sisted of Field-Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, his Military Assistant
Colonel Geoffrey Neville, Brigadier Pakenham-Walsh, Group-
Captain Don, the Air Attache, and Wing-Commander Moore.
General Sir Edmond Ironside arrived later.

We stayed at the Hubner Hotel and were entertained on the
first night at an official dinner of welcome by General Reichenau
on behalf of the Field-Marshal, who did not appear till next day.
There were two other delegations, the Italians under Marshal
Badoglio and the Hungarians under General Roder. Reichenau
spoke* English well and seemed to have a sense of humour. I saw
quite a lot of this German during the next few days, and he seemed
to me very different from the bull-necked, arrogant Prussian Army
officer of a generation ago. His age was fifty-three and on his
return from manoeuvres in the evening he would change into
shorts and play high-class tennis. During our visits to various units
in the field I noticed that he talked to officers and men as if they
were human beings. He had no opinion of the Italians at all, and
said so in English late one night when there was an Italian sitting
at the table immediately behind Mm. I remarked that he was
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